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ADDRESS ground.” This interdiction continued during the; Egypt! now for the first time mentioned by the 

Before the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag-|antediluvian cycle ; but after the flood, all ani- sacred historian, What vivid reminiscences does 

4 , riculture. mals were formally delivered over to the surviving | that name call up, Egypt! the birthplace of sei- 


BY HENRY A. S. DEARBORN, 


Gentlemen of the Society and Fellow Citizens:— 


The first act of the Almighty, after “ the dry land 
appeared,” was the creation of a plant, and sow- 


ing its seed, that of savage man, in his progress of | 


civilization ; and the earliest achievement in the 
industrious arts was the construction of a plough. 
Whether we refer to the mytho'ogy of antiquity, 
or the authentic records of historians, agricu!ture 
has been the harbinger of the highest state of 
moral and intellectual improvement, which has 
ever been reached in any age or climate. Those 
pursuits which were commenced merely for the 
purpose of furnishing the necessaries of life, and 
were long held in degraded estimation, have ulti- 
mately claimed an elevated rank among all na- 
tions, at the most glorious period of their existence. 
No matter how various may have been the char- 
acter of once barbarous tribes, or how dissimilar 
their countries, habits and customs, still they have 
all followed the same route, in the career of refine- 
ment; «nd those which have become most cele- 
brated for exalted attainments in literature, science 
and the arts, have also been equa'ly distinguished 
for their superior skill in the cultivation of the 
earth. Not only the rich valleys and plains were 
converted into luxuriant fields and splendid gar- 
dens, but the rugged mountain, arid desert and 
stagnant morass successively yielded to the labors 
of tillage, and magnificently harmonized with the 
developements of mind, the sumptuousness of 
wealth, and the embellishinents of taste. 

The vicissitudes to which nations have been 
subjected, form memorable eras in the history of 
agricu'ture. In the primitive ages, it was limited 
in the objects embraced within its attention, and 
confined to the simplest operations of the husband- 
man. At times it has nearly ceased to exist 
throughout the g'obe ; and-even when carried to 
the highest practical point of perfection ini one 
region, it has been unknown elsewhere, while it 
has again fallen into desuetude, after having been 
for centuries the general occupation of the people, 
the greatest source of private affluence, and the 
chief cause of national prosperity. As a science 
and an art, it has not only been intimately con- 
nected with the condition of man in all his social 
relations, but is blended with the wondrous his- 
tory of his creation, and the revelations of his 
religion. 

After the expulsion, the first wants of the pro- 
genitors of the human race were food and cloth- 
ing and the duty of providing them devolved 
upon their sons —the one becoming “a keeper 
of sheep,” and the other “a tiller of the ground.” 
But there was this remarkable limita:ion in the 
Sentence for disobedience, as to the application of 
the products of their industry — those of vegeta- 
tion only being allowed as food: “ Thou shalt eat 
the herb of the field, till thou return unto the 





patriarch, with this beneficent declaration : “ Ev- | 
ery moving thing that liveth shal! be meat for you. | 
Even as the green herb, have | now given you all 
things.” | 

Notwithstanding the precedence which the cul- | 
tivation of the earth necessarily claimed anterior | 
to this momentous epoch, still, for many genera- | 
tions, the descendants of Noah lived a pastoral | 
life, and were nomade in their habits, although on 
receiving the sceptre of the ‘earth, “he began to 
be a husbandman,” and one of his first acts was | 
“to plant a vineyard.” 

Advancing from the mountainous regions of 
Ararat, into the fertile and sunny vales of the ‘Eu- 
phrates, the acquisition of large flocks and herds, 
with wide ranges of pasturage, induced a less 
laborious mode of subsistence than must have 
been indispensable under the austere conditions 
which the primeval inhabitants were permitted to 
live. These wandering habits were continued 
throughout Chaldea and Canaan, down to the pa- 
triarchal ages-of Isaac and Jacob, and still prevail | 
in the East, among the Arab and Tartar shepherds | 
of the present day. Like the offspring of Jabel, | 
they “ dwell in tents,” and seek, as of old, foun- 
tains of water, in the palm groves of the plains, 
and the refreshing streams of shaded valleys, as 
temporary places of encampment. 

It is a singular fact, that bread is not mentioned 
as an article of food, until it was offered by Abra- | 
ham to the angels, who appeared to him as “ he | 
sat in the tent door, in the heat of the day ” ;| 
showing it was the most rare and precious gift | 
which could be presented. So late even as that | 
period, the wealth of individtals consisted chiefly 
in flocks and herds ; and the most affluent had no 
fixed or permanent residence, but were obliged to | 
roam over the country, as a large extent of terri- 
tory was required forthe maintenance of compar- 
atively a small population, when the cultivation 
of the soil was so little relied upon for support. 
Even when Abram and Lot removed to the fertile 
borders of Palestine, it was found that “ the land 
was not able to bear them, that they might dwell 
together ; for their subsistence was great,” as each 
had vast numbers of “sheep, and oxen, and men 
servants and maid servants, and camels”; so that | 
these distinguished and Jong associated friends 
were obliged to separate from each other. Lot 
choosing “all the plain of Jordan, that was well 
watered, even as the garden of the Lord,” while 
« Abram removed his tent to the plain of Mamre.” 

Thus, after a lapse of more than a thousand 
years, the Hebrew race appears to have made but | 
little progress in the arts of civilization, and ex- | 
hibits only the migratory herdsman, and the in- | 
cipient efforts of the agriculturist. So precarious 
even were their means of subsistence, that their | 
most-renowned chieftains were compelled “ to go | 
down into Egypt and dwell there, because there | 
was a grie\ous famine in the land.” 














ence, the cradle of the arts, the wonder of antiqui- 
ty, the paragon of nations. A country and a 
people which have been subjects of the deepest 
interest, and the most exciting inquiry, from the 
time of Joseph to the travels of Herodotus, and 
from the visit of Diodorus to the learned researches 
of Champollion. At the talismanic name of Egypt 
the ponderous gates of all past time are thrown 
open, and how fresh, clear, and palpab'e does the 
whole history of the world unfold before us.— 
For a long succession of ages, it was the focus of 
knowledge, and at the same time the centre of 
that intellectual radiance, which lighted onward 
the nations of the earth, in their march from bar- 
barism to refinement. There were nurtured the 
vast tribes of Israel, — there were they trained to 
fulfil the high destinies which awaited their mi- 
raculous Exodus. From thence went forth that 
wonderful nation, — those chosen people of God, 
whose present existence, whose language, faith, 
and identity of character, is a perpetual testimony 
of the prophets, and of the truth of those revela- 
tions, Which constitute the religion we profess, 

Egypt! who can hear that word without being 
excited? It seems to embrace the entirety of the 
past. What throngs of ideas, — what multitudes 
of events, rush upom the memory, — what mus- 
tering conceptions does the aroused imagination 
embody forth! The gorgeous courts of the Pha- 
raohs, the conquests of Sesostris, the disastrous 
invasion of Cambyses, the triumphal march of 
Alexander, the splendid reigus of the Ptolemys, 
Pompey’s tragic death, the victories of Cuwsar, the 
fate of Mark Anthony, the devastations of the 
Saracens, the Ottoman subjugation, and the bat 
tles of Napoleon, all pass in rapid review, like the 
magic pageantry of an illuminated scene, 

It was on the banks of the Nil», that the moral 
pawers of man were first and most suecesstu ly 
developed. There were laid the deep and broad 
foundations of an e.:pire, Which surpassed all 
others in the extent of its power, in the range of 
commercial enterprise, in the number and gran 
deur of its cities, the magnitude and elegance of 
its palaces and triumphal monuments, — in wealth, 
intelligence, and the arts,— in all that reflects 
glory on a peop'e, and gives eternal Justre to na- 
tions. ‘There, too, was established the dominion 
of Agriculture ; there she commenced her reigns 
and yet how long was that mighty kingdom wrajt 
in obscurity, until revealed in the ever-interesting 
and instructive ta'e of that adventurous shepherd 
boy, Israel’s daring son. Then, indeed, does a 
burst forth with imposing magnificence, and the 
holy annals are filled with its im) ortanee, and the 
gigantic influence which it possessed over all the 
natons of the Fast. Subsequently we are very 
exactly instructed, by both Greek and Roman au- 
thors, as to its vast agricultural resources ; and the 
accurate de ineations on the still existing tombs of 
the kings, confirm the:r glowing accounts of the 
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importance in which the cultivation of the. earth by his eloquence in the Senate houso, his victo- | beacon-lights faintly glimmered in the distant ho-- 


was held, as well as the perfection to which it had | ries in the field, or his lofty patriotism at Utica. | rizon, ‘They arose in the midst of the wide ex. 
attained, from the well tilled field of the husband- Cincinnatus was twice called from his plough to| tended encampments of the Arab, the Saracen 
man, to those superb gardens, which embellished | the dignified offices of Consul and Dictator. Vir- | an | the Moor, where yet glowed the unextinguish. 
the princely establishments in the environs of gil acquired as much fame for his poems on rural | ed embers of that general conflagration, in which 
Thebes, Memphis, and Heliopolis. economy, as by his epic on the adventures of the | was consumed the accumulated wisdom of thirty 

By a long matured theory and practical system | liian prince. Pliny, the Linneus of antiquity, | centuries. There it was, that the lamps of litera. 
of culture, every foot of land was reclaimed, from | was as ambitious to obtain the honors which were | ture, science and the arts were reilluminated. At 
the bordering deserts, which the fertilizing waters | lavishly bestowed on the cultivators of the soil, as | Bagdad and Jspahan, Bassora and Cairo, Fez and 
of the Nile could be made to irrigate. ‘Thus the | the distinction of pro-consul in Spain. Varro, | Cordova, were again reared the temples, and 
luxuriant valley of that majestic river, in the total- | the intimate friend of Cicero, and who had -the | thither thronged the devotees of intellect. It was 
ity of its lengthened course, was covered with the | reputation of being one the greatest philosophers, | there the revival of learning commenced and 
rich and-yarious products of rural industry, and | and the most learned man of Rome, has his name | gradually spreading over Southern Europe, the 
not only furnished the whole subsistence of a nu- perpetuated by a treatise on rustic affairs, being | progress was onward, until it reached 


merous native population, but was rendered for | ene only of his five hundred writings which have “ That bleak coast, which 
‘ . : st, 
centuries the garden and granary of the world. | come down to us. Columel'a was the agricultu- Hears the German ocean roar, 
From Egypt, civilization gradually extended | ral Cyelopediast of the Claudian age, and his great | Whence full-bloom’d, strong, 


along the shores of the Mediterranean, the Archi- | work, in which he treats on all the branches of | And yellow hair'd, the blue ey'd Saxon came, 


pelago, and Euxine; and Phoenicia, Judea, Greece, agriculture and gardening, is still extant. ‘then with him, and freedom, and Christianity, 
Carthage and Rome, with theirnumerous colonies,| Simultaneous with the advancement of the arts | ultimately crossed the broad Atlantic, and in con- 


became each distinguished for their progress in | of civilization in the West, —if not at an earlier | formity to prophetic annunciation westward still, 
intellectual attainments, and whatever tends to) period, — there was a like movement in the East, | they keep their glorious course. 

give dignity to man, or glory to an empire.—| by which they were extended over Palestine, Per-| During the ages of bloodshed, desolation, anar- 
There were cultivated in a pre-eminent manner, | sia, Media, and the populous valleys of the Indus! chy and barbarism, which succeeded the over- 
the useful and ornamental arts, and none claimed | and Ganges, and probably to the ocean bounds of|throw of the Roman Empire, agriculture was 
more attention, or were carried to greater perfec- | China ; and considerable portions of that immense | almost wholly abandoned, and pasturage was sub- 
tion, than those connected with the tillage of the | region had become eminent for improvements in| stituted for tillage. The earliest efforts for its 
earth. In the march of their victorious armies, | tillage, anterior to the expedition of the Macedo- | restoration was made by the Moors in Spain, and 
letters, and their ever constant and inseparable | nian conqueror. was there carried to great perfection, during the 
companion, agriculture, were extended over north- But all those once powerful kingdoms of anti-| period of their supremacy in that kingdom. Re- 
ern Africa, and through Asia Minor, Spain, Gaul, quity were destined to experience a tremendous | mains of numerous hydraulic structures, which 
and Germany, to the distant isles of Britain. reverse of fortune, By slow advances, each had | were erected for the purposes of artificial irriga- 

In each of those nations, the cultivation of the | reached the .loftiest point of national grandeur, | tion, so indispensible in that sultry climate, are to 

earth was the most honorable of all pursuiggs.— from whence their decadence was rvpid and irre- | be seen in several parts of the country, which 
Fhe Egyptians were so fully sensible of it®im-|mediable. Neither wisdom, numbers, wealth, or| evince the intelligence and enterprise of the 
portance, that its introduction was ascribed to the | valer, could arrest their disastrous fate ; and they | Moorish inhabitants. Some of the most learned 
God of their idolatry ; and the Greeks and Ro-| were successively, either subjugated or impover-| men of that extraordinary race also wrote able 
sans dedicated temples, and erected statues to the | ished by some ambitious chieftain of a rival pow- | works on husbandry, which are still preserved in 
mumerous divinities of their mythology, who pres | er, or overwhelmed by those tribes of barbarians, | the royal libraries of Madrid: but after the im- 
sided over its various departments. As eary as/ Which in all ages have come down, like a furious | politic expulsion of that most enlightened and 
the time of Homer, Hesiod, and subsequently | tempest, from the northern wilds of Asia and Eu- | industrious portion of the population, the cultiva- 
Xevophon, with many of his eminent countrymen, | rope, spreading fire, slaughter and devastation in | tion of the earth rapidly declined, and has never 
wrote on rural affairs. The Carthagenians, in the | their terrific course. The whole human race was | since regained its former consequence. 

palmy days of their prosperity and glory, cousid- | thus thrown back into such a degraded condition,| ‘The Italian States carly adopted the agricultural 
ered the occupation of a husbandman, not less that the moral firmament was obscured like a per- | improvements which had been introduced into 
meritorious than the profession of arms, exalted as | petual night, by the dark and lurid clouds of ig- | Sicily by its Saracenic conquerors. The Normans 
was the estimation in which that was held, by the | norance, superstition and wretchedness, Entire | and Flemings next became conspicuous for their 
warlike countrymen of Hami'car and Hannibal. | nations were so thorough!y exterminated, or so | advancement in husbandry ; and afterthe invasion 
‘They were so much more distinguished than any | blended in the population of their savage conquer- | of Great Britain by the ambitious sovereign of 
ether contemporaneous nation, ia the science and | ors, as to have lost their distinctiveness of charac- | the former, numerous emigrants from both of 
practical operations of tillage, that a voluminous ter. Egyptians and Carthagenians have disap-| those nations, soon followed, who gave such a 
work by Mago, one of their most celebrated gen- | peared from the earth, leaving no traces of their powerful impulse to rural industry, that it extend- 
erals, was so highly appreciated, by their haughty | existence, but in the stupendous ruins. of their | ed with various success, over the whole island, 
wad implacable enemies, that it was translated, for cities, pyramids, temples, aqueducts and tombs ;! where it has finally reached a higher state of per- 
the benefit of the people, by an express deeree of | and even the inscriptions on those of the former | fection, in all its applications, than in any other 
the Roman Senate. }are now unintelligible, while not a single book, or | country. 

As to the value placed on agriculture by the | page of the language— no, not so much as the | Stimulated by the favorable results, which had 

! tomans, we have the fullest evidence. It was | alphabet — of the other has survived: so com-| been produced in England, most of the continen- 
e wcouraged by liberal donations of Jand, elevated | plete has been the work of destruction. Hed it| tal nations were induced to attempt like ameliora- 
wr the sanctions of religion, and rendered not | sot been for the sacred volume of the Jews, and | tions, in their antiquated and very imperfect modes 
miutrely a meritorious pursuit, but au object of the a few of the Greek and Roman authors, which | of cultivation. Scientific experiments and practi- 
rst consideration, by the most wealthy and illus-| have reached us, the history Of the world, from | cal illustrations in the renovated art of tillage were 
trious citizens. In their conquests, if vot always the creation to the revival of letters, would have! made, and beneficial changes gradually effected, 
more magnanimous than most other nations, they | been as unknown as that of the American conti- | so far as the character of the soil, the products 
never lost sight of the grand object for which their | nent, before the voyage of Columbus. By his | best adapted to their various climates, and the 
invasions were projected——the augmentation of'| transcendent genius, a way was opened over the | peculiar demands of other branches of industry, 
the resources, and prospective aggrandizement of ocean to this western hemisphere, and by-the aid might dictate or require. This spirit of im- 
the empire. Instead, therefore, of desolaiing, | of those precious repositories of learning, an arch provement has continually extended, with vary- 
they endeavored to improve the countries which | has been thrown across that immense gulf of ob- ing energy and advantage, but most successfuly 
they subdued, and were solicitous to civilize the | livion, which separated the far distant past from | in portions of France, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
iuhabitants by the introduction of letters, with the the present. many and the valley of the Po. 

useful and ornamental arts. Cato derived as; Ataidst the universal gloom, which so long en- | Agricultural institutions were very generally 
much honor from his writings om husbandry, as | veloped the earth, a few but widely separated ! established, for the concentration and diffusion of 
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information 


omy, either by the voluntary association of the | The papers upon which the eggs have been lodg- | 
| doubts touching the ease and facility of transforim- 


ina warm room, having a southern | ing the mulberry leaf into silk, we have herein 





affluent, industrious and emulous portions of the | ed by the parent moth, may be placed on tables 


community, or in conformity to express laws and or hurdles 
royal edicts. In aid of these powerful auxiliaries, aspect, but not direet y exposed to the sun’s rays. 


botanical and horticultural societies, and experi- | In a few days, according to the temperature, the 
mental farms and gardens were rapidly founded | eggs wil] turn somewhat pale ; when there should 
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in all the departments of rural econ- | hatching, if the weather be not cold and damp. | sary information at a very trifling expense. Our 


only design in the present article, being to dispel 


abstained from entering into particulars respecting 
the natural history of the worm, the appearance 
and preparation of the cocoon, &c. &e. all, or 


from London to Naples, and from Paris to Mos- be laid over them sheets of white paper, riddled | any of which, shal! be cheerfully communicated 


cow. by means of a knitting needle, and bent up at the 


The proceedings of these numerous treasuries | edges, that the young brood may not escape. 
of knowledge, and seminaries of mutual instruc- Over these sheets, lay a few twigs of the mulber- 
tion, being published in the form of reports, or | ry, containing the young leaves, ‘Towards these, 
periodical journals, whatever useful discovery is|the insects will be attracted, and will at once 
made or interesting fact announced in any part commence feeding. Fresh leaves, finely cut up, 
of the large region included within the circle of should now be administered three or four times a 


their influence, soon becomes known in all the | day. 


others. In addition to all these very effective | 
means for the dissimination of intelligence, funds | 
have been provided by the contributions of the | 
members of the several corporations, the generous | 
bequests of individuals, and the munificence of | 
government for the encouragement of tillage by | 
the distribution of rewards and premiums. 

From England, our ancestors brought the the- 
ory and practice of husbandry, which there pre- 
vailed at the period of their adventurous expatria- 
tion; but the progress of improvement here, has 
not kept pace with that of the parent country. 
Latterly however, honorable and very successful | 
exertions have been made to awaken a more 
zealous spirit, diffuse greater information and 
create a better taste in relation to a subject which 
is of such Vital crnsequence to the United States, 
where at least eight tenths of the inhabitants are 
actually engaged in agricultural pursuits, and who, 
besides supplying the entire alimentary subsistence 
of the whvle population, a large portion of the 
clothing and other articles of comfort and luxury, 
furnish more than three quarters of the native 
products of exportation, amounting to over fifty 
millions of dollars. 

[To be concluded in our next.) 
LJ 
THE SILK WORM. 

There is neither perplexity nor mystery in the 
art of rearing and managing this extraordinary 
insect. We propose to prove this position by an 
appeal to the most popular treatises extant — re- 
lying on those only which are best adapted to the 
circumstances of our own Country. The works 
which we consider most entitled to faith in the 
premises, are Kenrick’s Guide, of which we have 
already spoken —and Cobb’s Manual, published 
two years since by order of the Legislature of 
this Commonwealth. 

We learn from these sources, that in six weeks 
the vegetable substance of the mulberry leaf is 
converted into silken threads, by the operations of 
the silkworm. The eggs, whence the maggot 
proceeds, when first deposited, are of a pale yellow 
hue, in size smaller than grains of ordinat¥ beach 
sand. In the course of four days, those which 
are likely to produce, assume a sort of lilac, or 
deep slate color—those which exhibit no change 
of shade, are unproductive, and of no value. 
Until preparations are made for ‘supporting the 
worm, the egg should be preserved in a dry cellar, 
inclosed in a box made tight, sufficiently safe from 
the depredations of vermin, and from the moul- 
dering effects of moisture. 

In the latter part of May, or beginning of June, 
When the mulberry leaf puts out, the eggs of the 
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silkworm may be subjected to the process of 


On the fourth day, the insects will have passed 
what is commonly deemed the first stage of their 
existence —at which time they become torpid, 
and must be allowed to rest. During this stage, 
the litter which they occasion, should be twice 
removed. They remain inactive three or four 
days, when they awake with an increased appe- 
tite; more food, less delicately prepared, must 
then be supplied, and their litter oftener removed. 
Another change, or moulting, preceded also by 
a state of torpitude, occurs on the thirteenth or 
fourteenth day. tlurdles of coursely woven 
twine may be placed above them, overlaid with 
leaves, to which they will resort, leaving their 
litter to be easily removed —an operation which 
shou'd now be daily performed. 

Having reached the fourth stage, the worms are 
commonly of a light flesh color. They now eat 
ravenously, and consume the fullest grown leaves 
in large quantities. They require feeding, in this 
stage, night and day —and thejr product of silk 
is increased in proportion to their supply of food, 
and their ability to devour it. It is important to 
the health of the worm, that cleanliness, and a 
pure atmosphere be always maintained, especially 
in this stage, 

When the insects are ready to commence spin- 
ning, or forming cocoons, they manifest an appa- 
rent restlessness, and frequently are seen wander- 
ing over the untasted leaves and reaching upwards, 
This period ordinarily arrives in about one m@oth 
after the hatching. The worms are then usually 
more than three inches long, and nearly transpar- 


‘ent. Brush, broom corn, or other convenient 


means for climbing should be placed for their 
accommodation. ‘They soon ascend and enter 
upon their final labor, whereon they emnploy them- 
selves without cessation for four or five days, 
when the cocoon is completed, the laborer remain- 
ing within, and changing to the chrysalis state. 

A fortnight afterwards, a little light gray moth 
emerges from the coccoon, and without taking food 
at all, for the space of thirty or forty hours, pro- 
ceeds to lay its eggs, three or four hundred in num- 
ber, arranged circularly, and closely adhering to 
papers prepared for the purpose. 
exists but a few hours after having thus made 
provision for a new generation. 

There are numerous details, of course, con- 
nected with the treatment of this wonderful and 
interesting insect, which we have neither time 
nor space herein to specify. But we have pre- 
sented a sufficiently general view of the subject, 
to satisfy the reader that there is but very little 
intricacy or difficulty in the matter. Those who 
may determine, practically, to pursue the inquiry, 
we will engage, shall be furnished with all neces- 














to those who may need them for experimental 
purposes.—.Vantucket Inquirer. 

Birum:xovus coat.—lIn an article in alate num- 
ber of Silliman’s Journal, it is stated, that great 
and valuable as are the anthracite deposits in 
Pennsylvania, her bituminous coal region is still 
more extensive and inexhaustible, The Allegha- 
ny mountains form the dividing line between these 
two species of coal, or between the transition and 
secondary formations. It is there stated :—* The 
bituminous coal beds vary from one foot to twelve 
feet in thickness, but rarely exceed six feet.— 
They lie in nearly horizontal strata, with about 
sufficient dip to free the mines from water, some 
hills contain three and four beds, with alternate 
layers of earth and slate, and rest between a firm 
and smooth slate roof and floor. Faults or trou- 
bles are seldom met with, and in this they differ 
from the anthracite, and go far to confirm the 
opinion, that all this vast extent of secondary rocks 
was once the bottom of the great lake or sea, and 
that it suffered little, if any, interruption from the 
gradual discharge of its waters, throug! its distant 
and widely extended boundary.” 





New Encianp Tosacco. It is surprising to 
see the great quantity of tobacco that is constantly 
arriving from the Connecticut river. The Bunker 
Hill brought down, last trip, fully equal to fifty 
hogsheads. We learn that it is not only cultivated 
extensively along the banks of the Connecticut 
river, but that it commands a much higher price 
than any other American Tobacco.—.V. Y. Daily 
Advertiser. 





Mice. A farmer, of Beame who kept his corn 
on an unboarded floor, found it constantly de- 
voured by mice. To remedy this, he plunged a 
number of earthen pots into the earth, all round 
the heap of corn ; ‘he filled them half full of water, 
and, being varnished withinside, when the mice 
came to drink they slipped in and were drowned. 
In the space of two months he thus destroyed 
14,500. 


Centionen ta being the season in which 
the Ague and Fever generally prevails, 1 think 
you will serve the cause of humanity by publish- 
ing the following recipe, which was brought to this 
city by a respectable gentleman now deceased. 


MIXTURE FOR THE CURE oF AGue AND FEVER. 


The moth| Take three drachms of Yellow Bark, six table 
| spoonfuls of Port Wine, two table spoonfuls of 


French Brandy, and the juice ofa lemon; mix them 
together, and take atable spoonful three times a 
day when the chill and fever are off, until the 
whole mixture is taken. 

‘The above is a simple mixture that can injure 
no person, and is worth atrial, It has not been 
known to fail where it was properly used. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Ep. F. Brown. 
[National Intelligencer. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
ST. HELENA POTATOES. 

Mr Eprror:—Sir, last November there appear- 
ed an advertisement in the New England Farmer, 
setting forth the St Helena potatoes as very supe- 
rior in quality, and very productive, which induced 
me to send to Boston last spring, and buy one 
bushel at the store of Mr Brimmer. © And from an 
article in your last week’s paper, I infer that they 
are, or have been, very productive with some. As 
my crop came far short of my expectations, I will 
ask the favor of you to insert the following state- 
ment of iny mode and treatment of the potatoes, 


that if I failed in any particular as to the mode of 


planting, &c. some one will inform me wherein. 
The land on which I planted the potatoes is good, 
and had been ploughed and planted two years be- 
fore this; the first to corn and last to potatoes. I 
planted six rows about three and a half feet apart, 
and placed the potatoes about two feet apart in 
the rows ; [ counted the potatoes, and there were 
two lndred. In four rows I planted the pota- 
toes under the manure; and in two rows I put 
the potatoes on top of the manure, one shovelfull 
ina hill; I did not perceive any difference in the 
product of the rows. 1 expected to have had at 
least from fifteen to twenty bushels of potatoes, as 
my common potatoes would have yielded from 
twelve to fifteen bushels, planted and treated in 
the same way as the above, but I had a little short 
ef six bushels of the St Helena, a very small crop 
indeed from one bushel of seed ; which caused 
some of my good neighbors to laugh about my 
newspaper experiments, and to tell me they would 
not try any more. However, my motto is, never 
to give up the ship so long as there is any pros- 
pect of gaining any good ; and in this case I think 
there is, for the potatoes are a very superior kind 
for the table, the best I ever eat, except the south- 
ern sweet potato; and they are better than any 
of that kind that I have bought this fall. 

. The potatoes in question are the most profuse 
in blossoms that I ever saw, yielding the most 
balls, from which I gathered a quantity for the 
purpese of producing a new variety. 1 planted 
the abovenamed potatoes about the first of May, 
and took the best of care of them while growing ; 
and if they are g-nerally a productive variety, | 
eannot assign any good reason or cause for my 
failing of getting a good crop. 1, therefore, hum- 
bly solicit from some one who has raised this kind 
of potato, and has met with better success than | 
have, to give such directions relative to the ground 
znd treatment of the potatoes as will enable me to 
get a better crop another year. 

Lam aware, Mr Editor, that the substance of 
the above communication might be told with more 
brevity ; and you can compress it if you think 
proper. The only apology I make for saying so 
much about these potatoes is, they are so extreme- 
ly good, so much better than I every raised before, 
that | want to learn how, and in what way I can 
meet with better success with them. 

Very respectfully, 
your humble servant, 
James Leonarp. 
Taunton, Nov. 27, 1835. 


By the Editor—We hope that some of our 
friends or correspondents, acquainted with the 
culture of the St Helena potato, will comply 
with the request of Mr Leonard. We should 
think it not correct cultivation to plant potatoes 








two years in succession on the same land, as this 
crop requires change or rotation, and is said to 
succeed best on land recently ploughed from the 
sward, as the turf in that case furnishes it with 
the best manure. Coarse manure from the barn 
yard is also advised; and it is recommended to 
place the manure over instead of under the pota- 
toes. Ifthe potatoes lie on the manure, they are 
apt to suffer from drought. 





From the Ohio Farmer. 
APPLES GOOD FOR HOGS. 

S. Mepary, Esq. :—The frequent communica- 
tions contained in the Ohio Farmer, recommend- 
ing apples for hogs, induced me to try the exper- 
iment. Accordingly, about the first of September, 
I turned my hogs (about fifty in number) into a 
small orchard of perhaps about thirty trees, pretty 
well loaded with apples, and a considerable num- 
ber on the ground ; intending as soon as they 
would pick up those that were on the ground, if 
they did not seem to receive much benefit from 
them to turn them out, and commence feeding 
corn. After they had been in a few days, a man 
that was working on the farm said to me, I think 
you had better turn your hogs out of the orchard, 
for the apples are doing them no good. ‘They 
will only make their teeth sore so that théy can 
not eat corn. But I said to him never mind, let 
us try them ina while longer. The apples fell 
about as fast as the hogs could use them, and in 
the course of two weeks I think I never saw hogs 
fatten faster in my life. Some time in the last 
week in September, I took them out of the or- 
chard, and turned them in to corn, and they are 
now fatter than any hogs in the neighborhood, 
that had plenty of corn even before mine were 
turned in to apples. I would recommend to ey- 
ery farmer that has apples to sell, to feed them to 
his hogs rather than take twelve and a half cents 
per bushel for them, (as some of the farmers in 
this neighborhood have been doing,) or even 
twentyfive cents. A Youne Farmer. 

Red Oak, Oct. 20, 1835. 


The foregoing is further evidence of the im- 
portance of an orchard to the farmer. How long 
will farmers continue to live in ignorance, and 
suffer their property to waste on their bands for 
the want of knowledge to know how to use it.— 
At a time like this, when every bushel of grain is 
of value, and the wants of the country demanding 
it, how important it is that the farmer should 
know the value of other articles upon his farm ; 
which in seasons like the present, are generally 
left go to waste. But there is an awakening sense 
of the importance of knowlege starting up in the 
country, which must soon produce a new order of 
things. 

A “Young Farmer” was right in his course of 
feeding. Had he fed corn first, and then apples, 
the yery reverse miglit have been the case. The 
feeding of the apples would have been attended 
with no good result, but otherwise. When ani- 
mals are to be fattened by a change of food, the 
great secret depends on t'.e kinds to be fed first. 

As a further proof of the propriety and adyan- 
tage of feeding apples, not to hogs only, but to 
other animals of the farm, we give the words, as 
nearly as we can, of a Hamilton county farmer, a 
short time since, in a con¥ersation with us. He 
wished it made public. 

“ Having heard,” said he, “ that apples had been 
fed with advantage to horses, I concluded to try 


o 





the experiment, through the time of seeding in 
September last, when my horses were every day 
kept closely at work. JI commenced giving them 
apples regularly at feeding times, instead of grain, 
and at nights they were turned into pasture.— 
They had not a feed of grain during the whele 
time, and I seeded largely. When I was through, 
my horses looked better, and were in better spirits 
than I ever saw them before at the close of seed- 
ing time.” He isa man of veracity, and could’ 
have had no interest in exaggeration. 





RAISING COCOONS. 

The people in many parts of New England, in 
fact of many of the other States, are turning their 
attention to this lucrative business. The North- 
ampton Courier is zealous in the cause, and re- 
commends that the Silk business be prosecuted in 
this country, by having itsystematized as in France 
and Italy. Raising the cocoons is one branch, 
and not an expensive, but rather a simple process, 
Mulberry trees can be had at a trifling cost, and 
when two or three years old, will furnish abun- 
dant food for worms. They need occupy no 
ground which could be appropriated to other uses, 
They can be planted by the sides of fences in rows 
all about a farmer’s homestead. Even planted so 
close as to form an impervious and beautiful hedge 
— a valuable substitute for wooden fences. 

When the worms are hatched from the eggs, a 
portion of the barn or wood-house ean be appro- 
priated to feeding them. About six weeks only 
are occupied in the process, and the leaves can be 
plucked, and all needed attentions given the worms, 
by young boys or girls, with very little experience. 
After the feeding is over, and they begin to wind 
their cocoons, they require no farther attention. 
The work is infinitely more agreeable, as well as 
lucrative, than the sedentary employment of cov- 
ering buttons, or even working palm leaf hats or 
straw braiding. 

When the cocoons are wound, they can find a 
ready cash market. The large establishments 
which are coming into existence in this country, 
both for raising worms and for winding and weavy- 
ing the silk, will consume more than can be had 
for twenty years. In France and Italy, the leaves 
are furnished by one class of persons, another buys 
them and feeds the worms, while others purchase 
the cocoons and wind them for a fourth class, 
who manufacture the silk. 

Cocoons are sold as other commodities are, 
carried into market by the peasantry every morn- 
ing, where purchasers are ever ready to secure a 
good article. We earnestly urge upon every far- 
mer to plant mulberry trees and furnish a healthy 
and lucrative emp!oyment to his little ones. —Ban- 
gor Mechanic and Farmer. 





New Enetanp.—A writer in the Charleston, 
=. C. Courier thus bears testimony to the striking 
worth of the inhabitants of New England, 

“The very sterility of New England, by impo- 
sing upon all classes the necessity of labor, gave 
strength and energy to her sons, and stability to 
her institutions, Her severe austerity arose much 
more from her own toils and trials, than from her 


puritan ancestry ; and aside from the bigotry of 


some of her sons, who can find no greatness or 
worth beyond her own borders, she confessedly 
stands among the highest of any people upon the 
face of the earth, for the possession of those attri- 
butes from which Jiberty can spring.” 
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ie 2 From the Bridgewater Republican. 
TRUSTEES’ MEETING. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of Plymouth 
County Agricultural Society, at Mr Sampson’s 
Hotel, in Bridgewater, Nov, 25, 1835, a quorum 
being preseut, made choice of Artemas Hale, Re- 
cording Secretary. 


Voted, To accept the Report of the Committee 
on Improvements. Said Committee awarded the 
following premiums and gratuities. 

To Thomas Reed, of Abington, for convert- 
ing fresh meadow into English, Ist p’m, $20 00 
Gratuity of one vol. N. E. Farmer. 
To Waldo Hayway, of E. Bridgewater, the 
9d premium of 10 00 
‘I'wo vols. of the N. E, Farmer. 
To Anthony Collamore, of Pembroke, the 3d 
premium of 7 00 
One vol. N. E. Farmer. 
To Benj. Hobart, of Abington, for Mulberry 
Trees, Ist premium of 25 00 
One vol. N. E. Farmer. 


FOR STONE WALL. 


Ist premium to Morrill Allen, of Pembroke, 30 00 
Two vols. N. E. Farmer. 


91 premium to Robert Barker, do. 25 00 
One vol. Com: lete Farmer. 
ON MANURE. 
To Ezra Weston, Duxbury, Ist premium, 30 00 
Yo Morri}l Allen, Pembroke, 2d do. 20 00 


To Salmon Howard, W. Bridgewater, 3d do. 12 00 
To Ebenezer Copeland, do. 4th do. 10 00 
To George W. Woed, Middleboro’, 5th do. 7 00 


Voted, To accept the Report of the Committee 
on Produce. Premiums awarded : 
‘to Alpheus Fobes, Bridgewater, for best 
crop of Oats, $8 00 
One vol. N. E. Farmer. 
To Adin Alger, a gratuity of 5 00 
One vol. Complete Farmer. 
To John Morehead, of Marshfield, for best 
crop of Carrots, 10 00 
One vol. Complete Farmer. 
To Ralph Copeland, of Bridgewater, 1st pre- 
nium on Apples, 4 00 
To Horace Ames, one vol. N. E. Farmer. 
To George W. Bates, one vol. Complete Farmer. 
To John B. Barstow, of Hanover, one vol. N. E. 
Farmer, for Apples, 
To Samuel Wood, for Squash, 75 
To Joseph Copeland, 50 


Voted, To allow a premium of $2 to Jonathan 
Copeland, for a pair of linen sheets, which was 
omitted in the Report of the Committee on Man- 
ufactures. 

Voted, To allow John Thayer, of E. Bridgewa- 
ter, a gratuity of one vol. Complete Farmer, for a 


Statement of the produce of one fourth of an acre 
of land. 


Voted, To allow the following accounts, viz :— 


To Allen Danforth, $12 25 
To Wm Bourne, 8 69 
C. A. Hack, 5 25 
Joshua Eddy, 9 53 
Isaac Alden, 7 25 
Morrill Allen, 5 00 


Voted, That Nathaniel M. Davis, Morrill Allen, 
and B. Brown, be a committee to procure an ora- 
tor for next exhibition. 


Voted, That the Committee of Arrangements | 





be directed to provide seventyfive dinners for next 
exhibition. 

Chose Waldo Hayward, Committee on Work- 
ing Oxen, in the room of Thomas Drew, ex- 
cused. 


Voted, That the Committee of Arrangements 
be authorized to construct 30 pens, according toa 
plan exhibited, and that they be allowed the sum 
of $100, and the old pens for the same, to be built 
to the acceptance of 

Witiiam Bourne, ) Committee 
Isaac ALDEN, > for 
Jesse Perkins, s that purpose. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Trustees be pre- 
sented to Rey. Morrill Allen, late President of the 
Society, for his long, faithful and arduous services 
in that office. 


Voted, To accept the list of premiums as re- 
ported by Mr Allen. 

Voted, That the next exhibition be held on the 
second Wednesday of October next. 

Voted, That Mr Allen procure the list of pre- 
miums printed upon the most favorable terms. 





Sueep.—lIt is a well known fact, that wool 
growers in this section of the country, whose 
flocks exceed 200 sheep, lose a large number of 
their sheep each winter. Some of them, we will 
allow die with old age ; but too many of them do 
not live more than two years. ‘There is a reme- 
dy for this loss of property, and that too directly 
inthe hands of the shepherd. This being the 
case, I am anxious to lay it before the public, that 
all may profit by it hereafter. 

It is a custom among many farmers, when they 
drive in their flocks in the fall to put the whole 
flock together in a single barn, shed, or whatever 
place they may happen to have to keep them in. 
Now it is very evident that the young, the old 
and weakly, or in other words the most unhealthy 
of the flock, cannot possibly fare equally well with 
the rugged ; and it is a fact, while the one is’ 
thriving the other is losing its strength. When 
kept in this situation, one after another falls from 
hunger, and other causes incident to this state of 
affairs, and they are no longer able to raise them- 
selves. Here the shepherd for the first time sep- 
arates the almost lifeless sheep from the multi- 
tude, and endeavors to restore it to health. But 
it is too late. He is soon convinced that ‘a stitch 


may be kept in good order, and for another rea- 
son that will suggest itself to all wool growers. 

Fourth.—And_ last of all the Wethers, which 
may be, if healthy, kept entirely on hay and wa- 
ter. 

I have for twelve years kept a large flock of 
sheep, and have lost a great many; but since 
1830 | have adopted this course, and have not lost 
| one tenth as many as I did in the same number of 
years preceding that time.—Claremont Eagle. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Tue oster wittow.—The Osier Wil'ow is 
worthy a place on every farm, because it takes up 
but little ground, requires very little care, and fur- 
nishes the best materials for baskets, which are 
|indispensable to tae farmer. This, like all the 
willows, is readily propagated by cuttings. Where 





it has taken good root, its shoots, in good ground, 
grow from four to eight feet in a season. ‘These 
shoots should be taken off every winter, unless 
very large willows are wanted, and the number is 
thereby increased. ‘The art of fabricating baskets 
from them is easily acquired, and may be practised 
in evenings and stormy days inthe winter without 
cost, Forordinary baskets the osier is used with 
the bark on ; but for neat house baskets they are 
peeled. The best way to divest them of the bark 
is to cut, sort and tie the osiers in small bundles, 
say early in March, and place the bundles in a 
pool of stagnant water; and at the season the leaf 
buds are bursting, the bark will readi y strip off. 
The osiers may then be laid up, to be used when 
leisure will permit. A well made osier basket is 
worth three or four inade of splits. We have 
them which have been in wear for years, and are 
yet good. ‘fo give them firmness and durability, 
a good rim and ribs of oak, hickory or other sub- 
stantial wood, are necessary. —Silk Cul. 





Rice Grass.—The Charleston (Southern) Ag- 
riculturist says:—“ We have recently seen hay 
made of this valuable grass in the neighborhood 
of this city, which was cured with great ease ; it 
was eaten with great avidity by cattle, and was 
pronounced by good judges equal to the best Tim- 
othy imported from the North, We feel confi- 
dent it is the most valuable grass for hay, that» is 
produced in our Southern country, ‘The time for 
collecting the seed this year was from the lst toe 
the 15th of October. An enterprising and suc- 
cessful planter of our acquaintance had three 
bushels of the seed of this grass collected by ¢ 
servant in a short time, at intervals, amounting t¢ 





in time saves nine’—that ten thousand dying 
sheep are worth no more than the woo] on their 
backs. 

When sheep are brought from the pnstures, in 
the fall, they should be divided Snteo four distinct 
flocks, viz :— 

First.—Meagre or sickly; ‘which should be 
kept in a warm barn, with hdit few jn a pen, 

They should have salt as eften as once a week : 
should have a handful of corn each day through 
the winter ; as much hay as they can eat through 
the day, and should be watered as often as twice 
aday. This will not fail to kee ‘p them in good 
order. 

Second.—The Ewes also should be kept from 
the rest of the flock should recei ve the same treat- 
ment, with the exception of the gritin, which may 
be given occasionally, though it is not necessary. 


Third.—The Bucks, intended for the benefit of 


the flock, should be kept by ther ns elves, that they 


not more than a day, within two miles of our city: ; 
he intends to make a fair experiment in cultive - 
ting it on his plantation for the Charleston ma} - 
ket. We wish him success, 





It is much in favor of the culture of the mt I- 
berry tree, that its roots strike very deep into th e 
ground, so that the surface not being impoveris. t- 
ed as it is by many trees, whose roots are four d 
more in the upper soil, other kinds of cultivatie n 
may be prosecuted around it. Neither its shad e, 
nor the dropping of rain from its leaves, 18 cot \- 
sidered prejudicial to plants growing beneath it.- — 
Dr Lardner. 


The Cambridge (Md.) Chronicle says, the ere p 
of rice planted by Major Leary, near that place, 
has grown vigorously and matured completely. 


Ripe Tomatoes sliced up, and fried in butter, 
are to many quite delicious, 
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labors in the cause in which he has himself embarked 
with so much ability, ardor, perseverance and success. 
The article to which we allude appeared in the Cultiva- 
tor of Nov. Jast. It is as follows :— 

“The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist.—Mr 
Fessenden, the compiler, has presented us with a copy 


of the second edition of this work, which has been re- 





The following extract from an article, headed “ Work 
for December,” and published in the Baltimore Furmer, 
contains some directions which we have never known 
fully adopted in practice, but presume to be useful. 
any rate, they are worthy of the consideration of the 
practical farmer. ; 


A 
At 


“ Be careful of your cattle ; house them every night, 
not forgetting to let their racks, if you feed without cut- 
ting, be full—if you cut your hay, straw, fodder and 
corn stalks, which you should do, steam your provender, 
and it will more than. repay you for the labor. Your 
milch-cows and cows in. calf should be well attended to, 
and receive free supplies, night and morning, of good 
warm slops, ‘composed alternately of corn meal, rye 
meal and roots, In. each of the troughs in which you 

ifeed ‘them, have a farge himp of chalk; once a week 
Wefore putting in their slops, you should place in 

p. eur troughs, to be licked by them, a mixture of salt 

anu’ @shes ; andif you live in a district where the cows are 
subject to fever or murrain, always keep in a corner of 
their feedi ng troughs a mixture of tar, salt and sulphur, 

n talditiot 4 to the prescriptions above. If you find your 
aniasails | aboring wnder a difficulty of urinating, or that 
their ari: ae is charged with bloody matter, mix with their 
food at ¢.ach meal about two ounces of the flowers of the 
Yarrow’, with the fourth of an ounce of saltpetre, for 
three or four days in succession, and give a bolus of one 
ounce @£ castile soap twice a week, until the symptoms 
disappe ar, takjmg care to keep the animals well housed, 
and well supplied with comfortable litter. Let the stalls 
ed stables be cleaned and white-washed. The messes 
j m which, the: Yarrow and saltpetre are given should be 
‘ warm. 

“Your cow, when near calving, should have good, 
warm, well bedded quarters, where she will be undis- 
turbed, to calve in, and soon after giving birth to the 
ealf,a handful of salt should be thrown on either side of 
it, which the mother will lick off, and be thus aided in 
her yeaning. ‘The mother should also be given a little 
warm water, in which a few handfuls of meal should be 
thrown. This should be repeated every half hour during 
the first day, and she should receive nourishing slops 
afterwards in small quantities frequently, say four or five 


times a day during the first week. If she does well, in| 


a week after calving she should receive her meals three 
times a day, morning, noon and night, each of which 
times the calf should be let suck.” 





Morus MocricavLis ON THE ISLAND OF NantTucKer, 
--Ww H., Gardner, Esq. of Nantucket, in a letter to Mr 
I3arrett, gives the following information relative to the 
important question whether the Morus Multicaulis will 
veithstand the rigor of our New England winters. 


“ My experiments with the Morus Multicaulis are suf- 
ficient to satisfy any one that our island is well adapted 
for that tree, while the fact that trees of the Italian or 
White Mulberry, of a (arge size, and say twenty years 
old, are now growing on our island, in exposed situations 
and on our poorest soil, remove any doubt that might be 
entertained with regard to that tree.” 





Tue Comprete Fanwer.—We are under great obli- 
gations to J. Buel, Esq. for the following notice of our 


vised, improved and enlarged. This is rather acompila- 


tion than on original work ; but it is a compilation pecu- 
| liarly ndapted to the wants of the American farmer, con- 
tuiniug the pith and marrow of what is most important 


to success in his business. We do not think a greater 
quantity of valuable instruction to the practical farmer 
can be found, combined in so small a space, or purchased 
at so low a price, as is offered in this volume* Itis a 
duodecimo volume of 370 pages, from the press of Rus- 
sell, Odiorne & Co. [and George C. Barrett,] Boston — 
price one dollar. We commend it to our patrons,” 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Saturday, Dec. 5. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


Prarst—By Z. Cook, Jr. sent to him from a source to 
us unknown ; a very large and handsome fruit, of an ob- 
long form and pale straw color, buerre and very fine, 
the name unknown. The letter relating to this fruit and 
the source from whence it has been received, will appear 
in a future report — it has not yet come to hand. 

By Mr Manning, Bezi de Chaumontelle, Glout Mor- 
ceau or Beurre d’'Hardenpont, and Passe Colmar. 

Apptes.—By L. P. Grosvenor, Chandler Apple, a 
large fruit from Connecticut ; red next the sun, sprinkled 
throughout with deep red on a pale ground, the flavor 
very pleasant and fine; also a variety of the pippin. 

By M. P. Wilder, a round yellow fruit of medium size, 
and very pleasant and fine flavor. 

By Dr O. Fiske, of Worcester, a large fruit, originally 
from Hingham, for a name — the flavor good. 

By Mrs Joseph Morton, of Milton, Seaver Sweetings, 
otherwise called Grafton Winter Sweet ; large and very 
productive, fine for keeping. 

By Mr Manning, Wellington Apple or Dumelow’s 
Seedling ; fair and handsome, a celebrated English fruit ; 
| rather too acid for the dessert and only fit for cooking — 
the same may be said of the Hawthorndean, which is 
one of the most beautiful and productive and profitable 
of the English fruits. King of the Pippins; small yel- 
low, round and fine flavored. Winshall’s Crab ; around 
red fruit of good size and pleasant flavor. Ribston Pip- 
pin: Blenheim Pippin or Blenheim Orange — a small 
oblong yellow fruit; it may be wrong, for the true kind 
is described as a very large fruit: all the foregoing are 
English. Bellflower, Cos or Caas, Pennock’s Red Win- 
ter, very fine and productive. Swaar, another very fine 
kind, large, round, of a yellow color, slight!y colored 
with red next the sun, flavor excellent. Rhode Island 
Greening. Minister Apple, very fine, oblong, striped 
with red, which is the prevailing color throughout, of 
excellent flavor. A fruit from Bloodgood’s Nursery, for 
a name. Beauty of the West, good. Mouse Apple. 
Fama Gusta from Cyprus, an oblong green fruit, some- 
what striped, immature, of good size, and may prove 
fine. Rambo or Romanite. Line or Orange Apple, 
from Mr Oakes of Ipswich, rather large, beautiful, round 
of a fine yellow color, slightly red next the sun, the fla- 
vor fine and very pleasant. Also, the Newtown Spitz- 
enberg,— this being the first specimen of the kind 
which we have seen exhibited; a fruit above the me- 
dium size, somewhat flattened, color pale yellow, striped 
for the most part with pale red — one of the best flavor- 
ed of apples. Imperial. 





Parermo Squasu — by Robert Treat Paine, Corres. 
ponding Secretary of the Society, from seed distributed 
by the Society last spring: form round, flattened, the 
skin smooth, pale yellow. Some raised near Boston 
have weighed forty pounds. It is said to be a variety 
very superior in its quality, and not so liable to be affect. 
ed by early frost as other kinds. The vine which pro. 
duced this variety was not affected by frosts until 13th 
Nov. For the Committee, Wiuctiam Kenrick, 

A stated meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultura) 
Society was held at their Hall on Saturday, Dec. Sth, « 
11A.M. The President, Hon. E. Vose, in the chair. 

The President announced that the principal business 
of the meeting was the censideration of the amendments 
to the Constitution, which had been reported at the pre. 
vious stated meeting, and that it was now competent for 
any member to move the adoption or rejection of the 
same. 

After some discussion, it was moved by Mr Payne and 
seconded by Mr Oliver— That the amendments of the 
Constitution be adopted,” and passed unanimously in 
the affirmative. 

The President and Recording Secretary were charged 
with the examination of the manuscript before sent to 
the press, 

Voted, That the Committee that superintend the pub- 
lication of the Annual Address attend to the publication 
of the Constitution as amended. 


Voted, (On motion of Mr Oliver,) That a Committee 
of three be appointed to examine the accounts of the 
Mount Auburn Corporation. 

And the President, Mr Oliver, and E. Weston, Jr 
were nominated and placed upon this Committee. 

Adjourned to the next Saturday. 





Rait roap.—The rail road route from Windsor, Vt 
via Cornish, Claremont, Newport, Wendell, New Lon- 
don, Sutton, Warner, Boscawen, and Hopkinton to Con- 
cord, N. H. sixty miles long —is now being surveyed 
under the direction of Col. S. H. Long. The route is 
staked by Connecticut and Sugar rivers to Lake Sunna- 
pee — thence up the Lake and across (over the Lake, 
half a mile, fifty feet deepest water) to the point of land 
in New London — thence by two points and mills in the 
southerly part of New London — thence northeasterly 
of the north meeting house in Sutton, and by the south 
erly end of Kearsage mountain.—Concord Statesman. 





Cotv.—The cold weather continued with increasing 


severity to the 4th. On the morning of several days' 


last week, the thermometer was nearly down to zero 
On the 3d, the thermometer was two or three degrees 
below zero at sunrise. So cold a Thanksgiving day, we 
believe is unaqualled. On the 30thgult. Connecticut 
river closed at this place, since which the ice has become 
strong enough to make it passable. Such a period of 
close, uninterrupted winter weather is scarcely known 
in our annals at this season. The early and unexpected 
closing of the river, has cut off great quantities of flour 
and other merchandise, destined for this and other places 
up the river. On Friday the weather became more mild, 
and a thaw commenced.—Springfield Rep. 





On the 5th inst. Judge Shaw, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court, gave sentence in the ‘Deacon 
Giles’ Libel case, which was, that Mr Cheever, the de 
fendant, be imprisoned 30 days in the common jail, and 
give bonds in the sum of $1000 for keeping thg peace 
two years. 

In scalding hogs, it is best to dip them first in cold w% 
ter, and then in hot — the bristles come out easier. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET,—Monpay, Noy. 5, 1835. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

At Market 2725 Beef Cattle, 250 Stores, 2300 Sheep, 
1100 Swine. Several lots of Beef Cattle, and about 340 
Swine, were at market last week. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—A decline has been submitted 
to, probably occasioned by the large number at market, 
we quote a few choice at 3ls 6d prime at 30s gvod 26s ; 
a 28s; two and three year old at 17s a 24s. 

Barrelling Cattle—Dull. Many lots were barralled 
by the Drovers. Some of the Barrallers have closed 
their fall business, and others unwilling to purchase 
heavy. Wereduce our quotations to conform to sales ; 
933 a 24s for mess; 20s a2l for Noland 17s les for 

0 2. 

‘ Stores—Dull; Yearlings at $4 a°5; two year old 
650a13; three year old $12 a 21. 

Sheep—We notice sales at 9s 3d ; 10s, 6d, 12s 13s 6d 
16s Gd. 18s and 19. 

Swine—Dull. The market appears to be completely 
glutted ; no lots were sold, for good reason, there were 
no purchasers at reduced prices ; few lots were retailed 
at very uneven prices; viz. 4 1-2 a5 1-2 for sows, and 
5 1-2 6 1-2 for barrows. 

' FARM FOR SALE. 

Situated in Leominster, County of Worcester, on the main 
road midway between the towns of Leominster and Fitchburg 
and lately occupied by Mr Henry Jackson, deceased. Said 
Farm contains about 76 acres of land, and has on it a house 
and barn in good repair, an orchard, good pasturage and 
wood lot. For further information, apply to Mr Benjamin 
Peirce, near the premises — or 

DR. J. B. S. JACKSON, 
Tee. 9 bt No. 6, Bedford Place. 
] FARM TO LET IN MEDFORD 

About 5 miles from Boston; containing 40 acres of excel- 
lent Land, well adapted to mowing, tillage and pasturage. 
Said farm has beeu heretofore improved as a milk farm. 

Apply to Luther Angin, near Medford Bridge. 

N.B. Adjoining the above farm is about the same number 
of acres of similar land, which may be had on applieation to 

NATHAN ADAMS, Esq. 

Medford, Nov. 26, 1835. tf 

; MULBERRY TREES AND SEEDS, 


100,000 Chinese Mulberry, or Morus Multicaulis, of various 
sizes, at reduced prices. 

150,000 White Italian Mulberry, at very low rates by the 
1000 or larger quantities. 

200 lbs White Italian Mulberry seeds: 

Also the following superior large sized trees which now form 
a Mulberry orchard, but must be removed. . 

2000 Chinese Mulberry, 3 years old, 74 to 8 feet high. 

do do 2 do = 5k to 6 feethigh. 

do do 3 do 























and budded on the 


D White Mulberry, which have proved to be much more hardy 


than those from cuttings. : : 
These 6000 trees are the greatest acquisition that any silk 


> eulturist can possibly obtain, and there is not another equally 


valuable collection for sale in the Union, as those who have 


> such will not part with them. 


50,000 cuttings of the Chinese Mulberry at a reasonable 
rate by 1000, &e. 

The New Catalogues of Garden and Flower Seeds are 
just published, comprising the largest assortment ever offered 
‘or sale, and including all the choice new varieties. Venders 
will be supplied in any quantities at very low rates and a liberal 
credit 

Thesubseribers will enter into contracts to supply any 


> number of Chinese or White Italian Mulberries on very reason- 


able terms, 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees of all kinds, Bulbous Roots, 
Green House Plants and every other article promptly sup- 
plied and at very moderate prices 

N. Bb. Pear Trees of large size,—Catalogues will be sent 
to every applicant. 

: Flashing, L. 1, Oct. 7 WM. PRINCE & SONS. 
Vew England Farmer’s Almanac 
For 1836. 

Just published by JOHN ALLEN, & CO. Corner ot 
Washington and School streets, up stairs, and by GEQ. C. 
BARRETT at the Seed Store No 51 and 52, North Market 
Steet, FESSENDEN’S NEW ENGLAND FARMER’S 
ALMANAC for 1836. For sale also by Booksellers, Shop- 
keepers, &c., generally. 

This Almanac w |] be found one of the most interesting and 
amusing of the series, of which it composes No VIII. It 
Consists of the usual astronomical calculations, humorous 
poetical sketches of the months ; observacions and directions 
relative to the employment of the Farmer, which will be found 
*ppropriate to be month in the circle of the seasons, “ Agri- 
tulture and Rural Economy,” including euts and descriptions 
of many of the most useful implements employed in tillege. 
Valuable Recipes ; Husbandry Honorable, a pithy piece of 





A VALUABLE FARM FOR RENT, 

THE Farm lately occupied by Doct. Seth Millington, dee'd., 
about one mile from the town of St. Charles. The Land is 
first rate, and in good order for cultivation. There are two | 
orchards of choice variety of fruits, embracing many kinds of 
cider and keeping Apples—there are in all about 3000 fruit | 
Trees; there is also an orchard and :.edge of white Mulberry 
Trees, 2000 in number, n excellent order for rearing silk | 
worms—[it is proven that this climate is well adapted to the | 
growing of silk. ‘There are about sixty acres in these or 
chards. ‘here are about twenty acres in good timothy | 
meadow, about forty acres of excellent pasture adjacent to | 
the Mill, and about fifty acres of other land for farming pur- 
poses. There is on the farm a valuable Ox Tread Mill, | 
which is capable of grinding 40 or 50 bushels of corn or | 
wheat in a day—the mill will be leased together with ten oxen. | 
Tire buildings are a capacious dwalling house ; a good barn, | 
stable, kitchen, and other out houses. ‘There is also on the 
farm, a valuable mine of superior Stone Coal, capable of | 
supplying any quantity—two shafis have already been sunk. | 
The farm may be leased entire, or divided in such manner as | 
will best suit tenants, for one year, or term of years, apply at | 
this office or to J. M. MILLINGTON, Adin’r. 

xt. Charles, Mi. sept 19 of Seth Millington dee’d, 


a | 


ST. HELENA POTATOES. 

The subscriber has brought to this market a few hundred | 
bushels of that Superior kind of Potato (called the St. Hel- 
ena Potato.) All persons wishing to avail themselves of the | 
opportunity of procuring the Seed, can do it by applying at | 
the Long wharf. ah 

3oston, Nov. 18, 1835. MOSES HEALY. 


HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old Strains, Stiff | 


joints, Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are | 
strained in theback sinews, wrung in the withers, §c. ; also | 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 





! 

for Glandular swellings of the throat. } 

The ingredients which compose this prepar:tion have heen | 
carefully selected afier many years’ experience, and are some | 
of the most successful remedies united, correctly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned | 
complaints ; the proprietor feels assured that when once this | 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid. | 
edly the best and certainly the most conveuient article in se. | 

N. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, | 
Numbness, Stiffness, or Weakness in the Joints, will find this | 
Liniment a valuable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, Druggist ant 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


signed, 
Price for large Bottles one dollar, small do. 75 cents. 029 





LUSTRE FLOWER POTS. 


For sale at .he New England Farmer Office, beautiful Super | 


Superb Flower Pots. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS, 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 51 and 52 North 


Market street, any number of Trees of the Morus Multicaulis | 
These trees were propagated in this | 


or Chinese Mulberry. 
country. The superiority of the foliage of this tree as food 


for the silk-worm over all othe:, has repeatediy been tested 
The price for Trees, from 4 
to 5 feet bigh. is $50 per hundred, 84,50 per dozen, &. 50c | 


and is prov-d beyond a doubt. 


Trees but 2 or 3, with good roots $25 per hundred, 
GEORGE C BARRETT, 


single. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS, 
JOSEPH DAVENPORT, of Colerain, Mass. offers for 
sale 16,000 trees of the Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mul- 
berry, being a part of his trees cultivated at Colerain and at 
Suffield, Ct., 16 miles north of Hartford, one mile from the | 
river. The trees are from 2 to 5 feet high. Price according | 
to size, from 25 to 30 dollars per hundred. Were propagated | 
from trees that endured the last severe winter pnprotected. | 





Purchasers will be furnished with a knowledge Of its culture 
and suitable soil, which, if attended to will ensure it without 
protection against the severity of our climate. Trees will be | 
carefully packed and forwarded by land or water to any part 
of the country. Orders received by mail will receive prompt | 
attention. Colerain, Oct. 5, 1835 | 


FOR SALE AT THOMAS MASON’S GARDEN, 
EDEN STREET, CUARLESTOWN, 


Raspberries, &e.. White Antwerp, Red Antwerp, Red 
Barnet —Also a few doz. Mason’s new seedling Grape, Rasp- | 
berries of a superior quality for size and flavor. } 

Also—Red and White Dutch Currants, a very large fruit 
by the doz. or hundred,—also Grape Vines of all kinds. 

Also—Trained Peach Trees, do. Nectarines and Apricots, 
trained for walls and fences, from one to three year old. 








$$$ | 


arene mage A Mi en of ed pepe Pred Also—English Gooseberry Bushés —All orders left with | 
leffusion ; Aphorisms ; Eulogy on the of Agreul-| GRO, G, BARRETT, will be duly attended to, \ 
ture; Calendar of Courts, Roads, Distances, &c, &c. G G TT, wi . 


| 
} 
_ > The Public are requested to observe that each label is | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


























. FROM | To Ke 

Appces, Russetts and Baldwins. barrel | 150} 1°75 

3EANS, White, . bushel} 123] 175 

BEEF, mess, e barrel | 1060} 10 50 

Carvo, No. 1. ° ad 800; 8 50 
prune, : : « 650) 700 

Beeswax, (American) , . pound; 25) 2 

Kurrer inspected, No.1, . ‘ a 17; 33 
CukEse, new milk, . “ 8 9 

“EATHERS, northern, geese, . 46, = 50 

southern, geese, = 42; 45 

Friax, American, ; . 9 10 
| Fisu, Cod, . ‘ ; quintal|} 275! 287 

FLour, Genesee, . cash . | barrel | 770) 775 

Baltimore, Howard street, - 762) 776 

Baltimore, wharf, ” 7 50 

Alexandria, , ; : “ 750 762 

Gratin, Corn, northern Fellow . ; bushel | 117; Lig 

southern yellow - 113) li4 

white, : 4 . ” 112] 113 

Rye, northern, se it s 95) 100 

Barley, ‘ ; . P “ 90; 100 

Oats, nor hern,. (prime) “ 60; 63 

Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 22 00 | 25 00 

eastern screwed, . . ss es 20 50 | 21 00 
hard pressed, . ‘ - in 20.00 | 22 

Howey, . | | RR | gallon : 

Hops, 1st quality _ « « 13 14 
2d quality . . ; . « 10 ll 
| Larn, Boston, Ist sort, . rs “ 12 12 

southern, Ist sort, . ‘ - Il 12 
LEATHER, s!aughter,sole, . . * 19; 2 
do, r, . a“ 12 14 

dry hide, sole, ot Se “ 19; 2 
do, upper, . : a6 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, i oan! Hae... 29 
Bakimore, sole, . ; ‘ 25 2T 

Lime, best sort, J . oie « cask 130; 112 

Prasrer Panis, per ton of 2200 Ibs. | 300) 350 

Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, , barrel | 20 00 21 @® 

Navy, messy, , : : - } ° 
bone, middlmgs, scarce, “o | } 

Seenps, Herd’s Grass, . “ 4 bushel | 225) 250 

Red Top, ees «| 95) 90 

Red C over, northern pound; 10 ll 

| Sirk Cocoons, (American) gy . | bushel| 275) 300 

TALiow, tried, . ‘ ey ewt. | 850) 9.00 

Woot, prime, or Saxony Fle@tes, . pound 65 wi) 

American, full blood, washed od 55 65 

do. 3-4ths do. ad 55 58 

do, 1-2 do. = 37 42 

do. 1-4 an mon 40 4b 

Native washed : 3 “ 38 60 

= (Pulled superfine, . ad 55) 60 

=< | IstLambs, . - “a 50; 53 

taqud do. : é “ 40; 41 

223d do, : ; - 30 35 

a. Ist Spinning, . . fe 48 50 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets, 

less per lh, 
a _ 








PROVISIO® MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 











Hams, northern, : ‘ |pound|, 12] 12 
southern, none, d “  Dra) 

| PorK, whole hogs, ; « | 9] 8 
PouLTry, . ° ; “ | 10) 
Burrer,{tub) , , . ae 18; @% 
lump : . 46 22|, 2 

Eces, - ; ‘ dozen | 25| 2 
POTATOES, ‘ ‘ bushel; 30; 40 

| barrel | 1 25] 1 7% 


CipeER, . ° 














American Silk Grower’s Guide, is this day published at the 
office of the New England Farmer—being the art of growing 
the Mulberryand manufacture of Silk on the system, of sne- 
cessive crops each season—by Wm, Kennick, author of the 


New American Orchardist; 112 pp. price 42 cents, neatly 
bound in cloth, Booksellers and traders supplied on favorable 
terms. GEO. C. BARRETT, 





NOTICE. 

The subscriber has become associated with Mr George W. 
White, am experienced rhage and Gardener, recon- 
mended by Messrs Winship of Brighton. They offer au ex- 
tensive assortment of Fruit Trees of good size, and vigorous 
growth. together with shrubbery, perennial plants, bulbous 
roots, &e. Any article, not on hand, which may be wished 
for, will be furnished from the best establishments, by the 


junior partner, without extra expense. 
|" ‘They are preparing a market store for vegetables, also for 


seeds for the garden, for the florist and the farmer. 


Worcester, Nov. 15,1835, 3w O, FISKE. 
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RBCS TGA We 
From the Trenton Emporium. 


HOME. 








If ever Peace with gentle wing, 
Visits our cold and cloudy clime, 
Or stoops, her Fadient lines to fling 
Upon the stormy shores of time, 
Surely her light and gentle feet. 
A timid dove delight to roam, 
Where hearts with hearts in union meet, 
Among the quiet scenes of home. 


If ever Joy, in robes of light, 
To bless the bowed and weapy one, 
Comes downward through the long, long night 
Of sorrow, from her san-lit throne — 
Where can her resting-place be found % 
Iler pure and stainless spirit come, 


But in the sympathies around, 


And.to the blessed holds of home ? 
: - the a the best, ™ 
The sweetest dream to mortals given, 
One little spot of Earth has dress’d 
With dews, and rays and flowers of Heaven ; 
It is that spot of verdant greeny 
Where Virtue and her handmaids come, 


To deck with simple charms the scene 
And bless the holy haunts of Home. 


If ever Hope, that i ve, 
Is as the sunshine flowery. 
Comes to the spirit to impart, % 
sweetest and her freshest power, 
?Tis when pale Sorrow waves her shroud, 
The darkest in Life’ 
And sweetly beams cloud, 
Mer rainbow promise pointing home. 


Lorp Bo.tinceroxke AND ba Rospert WaLpote. 


—The history of these two distinguished men 
possesses a sort of romantic interest, which might 
suit very well (if it las not already served) for the 
groundwork of @ fietion. They were nearly of 
the same age, and their original position in life, 
Which both left far behind, was pretty equal, The 
animosity which shook.empires, is said to have 
commenced at Eton Sefivo!, where the embryo 
statesmen were rivals, Perhaps St. John’s mind 
was not of itself suited to be long tenanted by 
vindictive feelings, had not ceaseless irritation and 
disappointment fedjthem ; but the undying hatred 
of Walpole, even when his enemy was at his feet, 
kept their enmity alive te the end ; the one thun- 
dering from ‘his place? ithe House of Commons, 
where he reigned with uti@i®puted power — the 
other obliged to reply from the vulgar arena of 
the press, but witli a vigor which foreed™ hin be- 
fore the world, as prominent in his genius, his 
enemy was in bis station, ‘They were, in many 
respects, men of far opposite characters, Wal- 
pole, the great master of figures, possessed! an un- 
wearied application to business, a shrewdness in 
discerning the clearest way through thallin of 
politics before him, and a pertinacity in following 
it, which enabled hin to hold the helm unrivalled 

r than any other British statesman, We 
h from his admirers.of grand bursts of 
‘ eloquence, of richness in illastration, or quickness 
of repartee; but the speeches which bave come 
down*to us show a steady, Weill supported elo- 

. Y 
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| quence, and a clear business-like application to 


the point under discussion. 

Walpo'e had a profound knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, of which, however, he generally saw 
best the darker portions, His passions, especially 
the bad ones, it is easy to believe, were strong 5 | 
but he kept them under powerful checks, when | 
he felt that their indulgence would recoil upon | 
himselt, it is needless to observe how much Bo- 
e differed in his character from all this. 
!1 ticar rivalry at school was of a literary nature, 
Bolingbroke must have been greatly the superior, 
His knowledge of the French language was so far 
beyond that generally possessed at the period, that 
he was considered the only man connected with 
the ministry, capable of superintending the details 
of the Treaty of Utrecht. Walpole, on the other 
hand, was by his son’s admission, so ignogant of 
in@dern languages, that his intercourse with the 
sovereign was conducted in bad Latin. Boling- 
broke, although it is easy to see that the legitimate 
path of his mind was that of political ambition, 
had accustomed it to excursions in so many direc- 
tions, that when ignominiously driven from his 
more congenial course, he could find old compan- 
ions in his solitude — the great ancient masters of 
reflection, who soothed his disappointment, and 
so far entertained his thoughts, that he could fan- 
cy himself like them, a voluntary exile from the 
cares and bitterness of statesmanship. Walpole, 
to the last, had clung to his power with a conyul- 
sive grasp, and when shaken free, retired to his 
mansion and his unnoticed pictures, sullen and 
morose, a prey to dejection, and instead of being 
soothed by literature, holding it in contempt.— 
Their morality, as it appeared before the world, 
was curiously distinct. Bolingbroke’s assumed 
a lofty disinterested air, which does not belong to 
human nature at all, and was far too startling a 
contrast with the conduct of its author. Walpole 
was, at least, candid. Independence and political 
integrity he held in supreme contempt, and as he 
had established to himself no philosophy of mo- 
rality to relieve his practice, he never concealed 
his practice. He was a sheer merchant in gov- 
ernment — every tning was to be bought and 
sold.—Cooke’s Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke. 


meor 





»An old country gentleman, who seldom wan- 
ders from his native bowers further than a day’s 
hunting or shooting takes him, lately came to 
London to pay his respects to a noble relative of 
his; when he was complimented by being put in 
thé best bed. The enormous height of his couch 
not a little alarmed the old gentleman, and it was 
some time before his man could get him safely 
lodged between the sheets. 
‘ What o’clock would you like to get up, Sir?’ 
asked Johmpon retiring. 
& Get up!’ exclaimed the squire, ‘ get down, you 
mean; and once safely on my legs, if ever 1 get 
in this bed again, may | be bed-ridden all my life.’ 





The calm afid patient researches of Newton 
and Locke have conferred far more lasting benefits 
upon mankind, than all the achievements of all 
the mere heroes and conquerors of ancient or 
modérn times. One patriot, like Epaminondas, 
Seipio, or Washington, outweighs a host of Alex- 


anders, Speers and Napoleons. 








A Greek satirist says, “there are but two happy 





days connected with marrlage: the first and Jast.” 


‘2 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
Fruit anp OrnamentaL TREEs. 

Nursery oF Wittsam Kenrick, Nonantum Hil! ; 
Newton, near Boston, and near the Worcester Rail Read 
Selections of the finest varieties of New Flemish Peand 
also Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectarins, Almoyrs 

pricots, Grape Vines, Currants, Rasberries, fine imported 
Lancashire Gouseberries, Strawerries, &c.— ; 

Morus Mocticau tis, or © inese Mulberry, by the single 
tree, the 100 or 1000—and Plantations for silk furnished at the 
reduced prices and reasonable rates. 
12,000 Peach Trees of finest select kinds are now ready ‘o, 
sale. » a 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, and Roses of about 10% 
finest kinds,—Also Herbaceous flowering plants, Paeonies ap: 
splendid Double Dahlias. —_» 

The excellence of the varieties, the quality, the size, cop 
tinually improve as the numbers are augmented. These 
now comprise nearly 400,(00—covering compactly abou 
20 acres, ; 

All orders left with Geo. C. BarRreEtT, who is Agent, x 
his Seed Store and the Agricultural Warehouse and "Reped. 
tory, Nos 51 § 52, North Market street, will be in lik may. 
ner auly attended to.—Catalogues gratis, on application. 


a 





FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 

An excellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Marlbo. 
rough, Mass., with a house and barn thereon,tor sale, or would 
be exchanged for property in the city of Boston. For term 
and particulars inquire of G.C. BARRETT at this office, o 
N. B. PROC'FOR, Esq. of said Marlborough. 6m 





HAY and COTTON PRESS. 

The subscriber respectfully offers to tue public a new and 
useful Machine for Pressing Hay, Cotton, Hops, Cider, and 
all compressible commodities, which he has recently invented 
and which for power, utility and cheapness, he can recom 
mend to their use. 


The advantage this Machine has over all others that have 
been introduced is, it is capable of producing double the 
power without injury to the machinery 

Thatis there are two shafts that convey the power to the 
commodity to be pressed, instead of one ; and the machinery 
being fixed to both, operate equally. ‘The Machine may be 
constructed to operate with cogs or chains pressing down or 
up, or bothat the same time. ‘The subscriber ha. a machine 
in successful operation, which is said by good judges to exceed 
anything yet introduced for pressmg hay. The subscriber 
has secured Letters Patent for the above invention and is now 
ready to dispose of rights for States Counties or Towns. 

Any information respecting said Machine may be bad by 
ealling on Dame, Baker and Clement of Gorham, Cumberland 
county, Maine. SAMUEL ! BAKER, 

This certifies that we the undersigned having seen and used 
the above Press do not hesitate to say that in our opinion for 
cheapness of construction, power and utility, it is far superior 
to anything yet introduced. 

Rev, James Lewis, 

S. G. Clement, Postmaster, 

Daniel Baker, Esq. 

Capt. Robert Johnson, 

J.C. Baker. 

GoruamM, Nov. 11, 1835. 


Moses Fogg, 

Col. Samuel! Stephensen, 
Jacob S. Sinith, Esq 
Wm. E. Files, Town Rep. 


eow3m 
COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 
For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 
Farmer comprising twelve volumes, neatly ad well bound 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Nov. 2 











THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay with 
sixty days from the time of subseribing, are entitled to a ce 
duction of filly cents, 

> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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